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Abstract 


English language learners’ acculturation process in the American School system is a 
stressful time because ELLs are experiencing significant changes in their socio-cultural and 
physiological dimensions. The differences between their former and new school environments 
may be overwhelming especially if ELLs do not have enough English proficiency to communicate 
their needs and expectations to staff, teachers, and school administrators. This break in 
communication is more evident in the classroom where the language barrier and the lack of ELLs’ 
cognitive academic language proficiency hinder their learning opportunities and experiences and 
puts them at a disadvantage compared to their English-speaking peers. ELLs acculturation process 
and their lack of English proficiency generate foreign language anxiety; which teachers may not 
view as a factor that harms the ELLs’ learning process. Some teachers may benefit from 
additional training to deal with ELLs learning needs. Consequently, this project presents teachers 
with a series of three professional developments that are designed to help ESL teachers to provide 
ELLs support during their acculturation process by implementing strategies that reduce foreign 


language anxiety and improve their culturally responsive teaching practices. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


English language learners (ELLs) are usually a group of students who face many 
challenges in the American public school system. They need to deal not only with the language 
barrier due to their lack of English proficiency but also with teachers who may need more training 
for providing diverse experiences and opportunities for learning. Teachers may not know how to 
create a welcoming school environment for ELLs, which causes negative effects in the ELLs’ 
acculturation process, an increase of foreign language anxiety (FLA), and a reduction in 


classroom participation. 


The acculturation process is a significant factor that influences ELLs in their adaptation to 
a new education system. The differences between the former and new school systems may affect 
their learning process. Herrera and Murry (2015) listed the following differences as factors that 
may harm the ELLs’ acculturation process: length of the school day, type of instruction, level of 
interaction in the classroom, rule systems, and culture of the school. Thus, teachers need to learn 
to view the ELLs’ situation from multiple perspectives to apply the best practices. Doing that 
helps ELLs to embrace their new learning environment and community, and also helps teachers to 


know more about the culture that ELLs are coming from. 


Furthermore, ELLs experience foreign language anxiety, which as stated by Tran et al. 


(2013) interferes with their learning, performance, and achievement. FLA and the lack of English 


proficiency create a break in communication between the ELLs and their teachers. Teachers may 
misinterpret the ELLs’ proficiency in the target language expecting them to understand academic 
language. This happens because teachers may not be aware of the differences between ELLs’ 
“basic interpersonal communication skills (BICS) and cognitive academic language proficiency 
(CALP)” (Herrera & Murry, 2015, p. 5). This break in communication in the classroom increases 
FLA and creates a gap between the ELLs and English-speaking students. Thus, teachers need to 
create a positive learning atmosphere and implement strategies that reduce FLA in the classroom 


to give ELLS the same learning opportunities as their English-speaking peers. 


The acculturation process and FLA cause a negative impact on ELLs’ classroom 
participation. ELLs struggle with participation in the classroom, not only because of their 
potentially limited proficiency in the target language but also because of their fear of 
embarrassment. As explained in Krashen’s affective filter hypothesis, there are affective variables 
that affect second language learners, such as “anxiety, self-confidence, and motivation” (Herrera 
& Murry, 2015, p. 17). Unfortunately, these variables are sometimes not taken into consideration 
in the classroom, and ELLs are usually labeled as reluctant to participate in classroom activities 
because of their limited English proficiency, which may be mistakenly listed as the main reason 


for their academic difficulties or failure. 


These two factors that hinder student participation are the main problem that ELLs are 
facing in my school community. I am a Spanish teacher at a high school located in the 
southeastern United States, and our ELL population is mostly from the Latino culture. Most of the 
ELLs are placed in the Spanish class regardless of their proficiency in their mother tongue to give 
them a sense of familiarity and belonging to the school community. Unfortunately, that sense of 


familiarity and belonging is difficult to perceive in other classes across the board. In the Spanish 


class, culture plays а big role in the course content, but that is not the case in core subjects where 
the emphasis is placed on developing and acquiring content knowledge. The environment created 


in a non-culturally sensitive class takes a toll on the ELLs’ self-confidence and motivation. 


The school acculturation process is a difficult time for ELLs in my school community. 
They need more support in their new school environment, but they find out that the language 
barrier puts them at a disadvantage compared to their English-speaking peers. The break in 
communication creates a problem in developing a good rapport with their teachers and getting 
that sense of belonging in their different classes. Teachers in my school community understand 
the need for creating a supportive environment for their ELLs, but they may not know how to 


achieve such an environment; thus, they may benefit from additional training in this field. 


Moreover, in my school community ELLs experience a high level of FLA in the 
classroom. The lack of English proficiency generates stress in ELLs because they need to learn 
new content that is taught in the target language. ELLs in my school express that they want to 
have active participation in the core subject classes, but they do not have the academic language 
proficiency to do it. Consequently, teachers may need more information about ELLs’ struggles 


with FLA and the strategies to help cope with it in their classroom. 


Taking into account that the acculturation process and high levels of FLA can have 
negative effects on the ELLs’ learning process and participation in the language classroom, I have 
designed a series of three in-person professional development workshops. The professional 
development workshops aim to provide teachers with the best practices and strategies to help 
ELLs during the acculturation process by keeping low levels of FLA in the classroom. The first 


workshop focuses on strategies for helping ELLs during their acculturation process in their new 


school system. The second workshop aims to provide teachers with strategies to reduce FLA іп 
the classroom, and the third workshop develops strategies for being an effective culturally 
responsive teacher. The series of professional development workshops serve as practical guides 
for teachers to implement practices and strategies to help ELLs to ease their adaptation process in 
the American school system. Finally, the professional development workshops are designed to 
help teachers see ELLs from different perspectives, as individuals who are experiencing changes 
in their cultural and psychosocial dimensions and who need culturally responsive teachers to help 


them be successful in their new learning environment. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


The cultural transition that English language learners (ELLs) undergo from their home 
country to the new country is a complex and stressful time when they need to embrace and adapt 
to their new cultural reality. The struggles to adapt to their new cultural environment are more 
evident at school where they are immersed not only in a new school system but also in the use of 
the second language to communicate their thoughts and needs to others. Herrera and Murry 
(2015) stated that during this adaptation process ELLs may experience sociocultural changes, 
which include ambiguity, anxiety, prejudice, and discrimination. While foreign language anxiety 
(FLA) is often considered as only a hindrance in the second language classroom, it does play an 
important role in the ELLs’ learning process. As suggested by Shapiro et al. (2014), it is key to 
have an optimal level of anxiety in the language classroom. Unfortunately, ELLs usually have 
high levels of FLA, which harm their participation, performance, and assessment in the core 
subjects. Teachers may be familiar with Krashen’s Affective Filter Hypothesis, and they are 
aware of the importance of keeping low levels of anxiety in the classroom, but they may need 
more training to understand ELLs’ culture, beliefs, norms, and behaviors to develop strategies that 


can help them to manage their levels of FLA (Shapiro et al., 2014). 


This chapter presents research on the effects of the acculturation process and FLA on 
ELLs and how teachers can help ELLs by being culturally responsive and by implementing the 


best practices and strategies to help them cope with these major issues. First, the acculturation 


process is described as well as the impact that it has on the ELLs’ adaptation process to the 
American school system. Second, a definition of FLA is provided along with a discussion of its 
effects on ELLs’ second language acquisition and learning process. Third, the theories that 


support the importance of being culturally responsive teachers are discussed. 


The Acculturation Process and its Implication for English Language Learners 


First of all, to understand the acculturation process, culture needs to be defined. Jackson 
(2014) defined culture as “that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society” (p. 50). 
Similarly, Peregoy and Boyle (2017) defined culture as “the shared beliefs, values, and rules that 
define a group and are required for group membership” (p. 12). Spencer-Oatey (2012) provided a 


more comprehensive definition: 


Culture is a fuzzy set of basic assumptions and values, orientations to life, beliefs, 
policies, procedures, and behavioral conventions that are shared by a group of people, and 
that influence (but do not determine) each member’s behavior and his/her interpretations 


of the ‘meaning’ of other people’s behavior (p. 2). 


Taking into account that different definitions of culture have as a common denominator how 
cultural beliefs, norms, and values influence an individual’s behavior, teachers cannot ignore that 


culture is deeply embedded in any teaching (Gay, 2002). 


Furthermore, ELLs’ adaptation process to their new social and cultural reality is complex 
because, according to Parrish (2019), during the cultural adjustment, ELLs need to adapt to their 


new country, city, neighborhood, education system, and school culture. Herrera and Murry (2015) 
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suggested that this may cause a great deal of stress in ELLs because ELLs already have a cultural 
identity based on the norms, values, and beliefs of their native country. The enculturation process 
that ELLs have had in their own culture is strong and defines who they are as individuals. Also, 
Peregoy and Boyle (2017) asserted that culture defines “what people know and believe, what 
people do, and what people make and use because culture ensures group cohesion and survival” 
(p. 12). Consequently, teachers need to be knowledgeable of ELLs’ cultural differences to make 


the adaptation period pleasant and so their students’ may avoid a culture shock. 


Moreover, culture plays a role in ELLs’ learning process. Hammond (2015) noted the 
brain uses cultural information and transforms everyday experiences into meaningful ones. Thus, 
it is paramount to be aware that culture operates on three levels: surface, shallow, and deep. There 
are different models to represent the level of cultures, such as the iceberg, the onion, and the tree 
model (Concepts and theories of culture for AFS & friends, 2015). The surface level represents 
the visible elements of the ELLs’ home culture such as food, clothes, music, and holidays. The 
shallow level covers the rules, norms, values, and beliefs of a specific culture. The deep level has 
a high emotional emphasis on ethics, spirituality, and group harmony (Hammond, 2015). 
Consequently, teachers need to know their students’ cultural backgrounds to provide them with 


learning experiences that go beyond the surface level for meaningful learning to take place. 


Finally, during the acculturation process ELLs experience different phases before adapting 
to their new culture. As noted by Herrera and Murry (2015), the U-curve hypothesis explains in 
four phases the process that ELLs go through to adapt to their new culture. In the honeymoon 
phase, ELLs are excited about the novelty of their new culture. In the hostility phase, ELLs feel 
frustrated about their life in the host country and their learning experience in the new school 


community. In the humor phase, ELLs are able to learn and laugh about their mistakes and start to 


understand the cultural differences in norms, values, beliefs, and behavior between their native 
and new cultures. In the home phase, ELLs embrace cross-cultural differences and value their 
native cultural identity. Consequently, understanding each phase helps teachers identify the 
cultural challenges that ELLs are going through so they can provide adequate support for their 


students who may need to overcome a specific phase in the U-curve hypothesis. 


The process of adapting to school culture. 


Adapting to their new school may be the most challenging aspect of the ELLs’ 
acculturation process. This happens because ELLs already have mental models or schema which, 
according to Hammond (2015), are a set of cultural scripts that guide our comprehension of the 
world. When ELLs arrive at a new school system, they may feel overwhelmed in their new 
learning community because this may be the first time where they realize that the cultural 
differences between their former and new school systems are not limited to the use of the target 
language, but those differences may go deeply to the aspects that define them as individuals 
(Herrera and Murry, 2015). As noted by Shapiro et al. (2014), “students entering the U.S. 
education system for the first time are likely to experience a particular kind of cultural shock as 


they adjust to the norms of U.S. higher education” (p. 8). 


Therefore, to avoid cultural shock, teachers need to know if the ELLs’ culture has an 
individualistic or collectivistic orientation. According to Traindis (2001), individualism and 
collectivism may be the most significant difference among cultures. Livermore (2015) explained 
that collectivist cultures focus on cooperation, acceptance of others’ points of view, and decisions 


that will benefit the common good. On the contrary, individualistic cultures place emphasis on 


competition, self-reliance, and independence. This is a key dimension of culture to consider 
because, as noted by Livermore (2015), ELLs who come from collectivist cultures — such as Arab, 
Confucian Asian, Latin American, Southern Asian, and Sub-Saharan African — have a hard time 
adapting to American culture whose emphasis lies on individualism. Consequently, teachers need 
to find the balance between a collectivist and individualistic orientation to make ELLs’ 


communication and interaction in the classroom more effective. 


Last, the process of adapting to a new school culture may be challenging for ELLs because 
their culture and language may be considered inferior to the dominant culture (Herrera and Murry, 
2015). This problem is reflected in the bias attitude and beliefs that teachers and administrators 
often have about ELLs. In order to make the school culture more inclusive, it is essential that 
teachers and administrators develop an affirming attitude toward culturally diverse students. 
Having an affirming attitude means seeing “children who are poor, of color and speakers of 
languages other than English as learners who already know a great deal and who have 
experiences, concepts, and languages that can be built on and expanded to help them learn even 
more” (Villegas & Lucas, 2002, p. 23). Consequently, ELLs’ adaptation to their new school is 


easier in an inclusive environment where teachers value cultural diversity. 


Foreign Language Anxiety 


ELLs’ emotions play a significant role in language learning. The way people feel in 
different learning situations will increase or reduce the amount of attention they pay to learn 
(Sousa, 201 1a). Foreign language anxiety (FLA) is defined as the arousal of negative feelings and 


emotions while learning or using the target language (Yasuda & Nabei, 2018). Also, Gregersen 


(2007) defined FLA as the “feeling of tension and apprehension associated with second language 
contexts” (p. 210). FLA may have negative consequences on the language learning process. 
According to Gregersen (2007), some of the negative effects of FLA may include not responding 
effectively to language errors, decreasing participation, procrastinating, missing class, and 
forgetting previous knowledge. This happens because “when students feel insecure and anxious in 
the classroom their ability to focus on academics diminishes” (Dolean 2016, p. 639). Moreover, it 
is important to know that FLA may have different effects on individuals with different cultural 
backgrounds. As noted by Tran et al. (2013), one group of learners may be comfortable and 
relaxed in some learning situations and practices while others may feel uncomfortable and 
stressed. This happens because FLA is not context-free, but context-dependent. Therefore, 
cultural differences in classroom procedures and interactions between teachers and students cause 
FLA (Dolean, 2016). As a result, it is imperative for teachers to be knowledgeable about ELLs’ 
self-perception, beliefs, feelings, behaviors, cultural differences, and preferences. With this 
knowledge, teachers can support ELLs when they work with others on cooperative tasks, creating 


a positive learning atmosphere where anxiety levels are kept low (Zheng & Cheng, 2018). 


Furthermore, ELLs may feel anxious just by being in a classroom full of English speakers. 
This happens because learning a second language is anxiety-provoking (Young, 1992). As stated 
by Tran et al. (2013), FLA is the product of negative classroom experiences. For example, ELLs 
may feel embarrassed, ashamed, or lose face while using the target language in the classroom 
(Dewaele et at., 2017). Those previous negative experiences using the target language may arouse 
negative feelings when ELLs are exposed to similar situations in the language classroom. 


Therefore, as argued by Dewaele et at. (2017), it is imperative for teachers to use the best 
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pedagogical practices and strategies to reduce fear and stress in ELLs and increase their 


motivation levels and positive emotion when performing in the target language. 


In addition, FLA has academic, cognitive, social, and personal effects. FLA has a direct 
relationship to academic achievement. According to Young (1999), there is a significant 
relationship between anxiety and grades. ELLs who get low scores usually experience anxiety. As 
Price (1991) asserted, students who have low scores tend to over study to improve their 
performance, but they cannot achieve their goals due to anxiety arousal. Also, FLA has 
implications on cognitive processes: input, processing, and output (Yasuda & Nabei, 2018). 
Young (1999) noted that the arousal of anxiety interferes with the cognitive performance of any of 
the three cognitive stages. In the input stage, anxiety prevents the information from getting into 
the cognitive system. This can also be explained by Krashen’s affective filter; “when the filter is 
up a learner’s understanding and processing of language input would be reduced” (Delaware et 
at., 2017, p. 678). The processing stage is influenced by the speed and accuracy of learning as 
students may not learn when they are worried. Anxiety in the output stage influences the quality 
of second language communication. Anxiety creates a disruption in the retrieval of information 


(Sousa, 201 1a). 


Furthermore, the social context can influence language anxiety. This can be seen in a 
competitive classroom atmosphere. A competitive classroom may cause tension between the 
target language culture and the ELLs’ fear of losing their native culture (Clément et al., 1980). 
Therefore, it is paramount for teachers to find the right balance between cultures to avoid a 
cultural clash in the classroom. Teachers need to be culturally sensitive and embrace the cultural 
differences in their classrooms by making inclusive changes in their teaching practices; as 


Dewaele et al. (2017) asserted, good pedagogical practices and the use of non-threatening 
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techniques need to be implemented to create a positive learning experience. Also, teachers need to 
be mindful of interactions with ELLs to build a good relationship and rapport. Positive teacher- 
student relationships are important to enhance communication and help learners to reach their full 
potential (Webb & Barrett, 2014). Also, the social effect may cause severe or extreme anxiety on 
an individual language learner. As explained by Young (1999), learning a second language does 


not have to be traumatic. Unfortunately, for some individuals, it is a traumatic experience. 


The emotional brain and how emotions affect learning. 


How emotions affect learning can be explained by looking at the limbic system, also 
known as the emotional brain, which processes emotional information and responses (Sousa, 
2012). When there is an intense emotional response to a situation, the rational cognitive process is 
suppressed or suspended, and “emotions can monopolize the brain’s system to the extent that it 
can override conscious brain activity or cognition” (Young, 1999, p. 18). This means that 
whenever ELLs experience negative emotions in the classroom, those negative emotions may 
overcome their rational thoughts. Thus, it is important that ELLs feel physically safe and 
emotionally secure in the school environment (Sousa, 2012). Promoting an emotionally secure 
classroom is vital for keeping emotions from taking a higher priority or overpassing new learning. 
Also, Dolean (2016) explained that learners can have “a better academic performance when their 
affective filter is low because they do not have an emotional barrier while exposed to language 


learning situations” (p. 639). 


Moreover, it is important to teach ELLs to use their emotions intelligently. After all, if 


emotions play a big role in the learning process, teachers need to channel those emotions properly 
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to have positive learning outcomes. As Sousa (2011а) emphasized, “emotions interact with reason 
to support or inhibit learning” (p. 48). Consequently, teachers should know how to manage ELLs’ 
emotions in the classroom and keep stress levels low. According to Sousa (2012), keeping a little 
stress is helpful for staying alert and allowing the emotional brain to self-moderate input when 
making decisions. Finally, teachers should teach ELLs to develop their emotional skills. If ELLs 
learn to manage their impulses, feelings, and relationships in the classroom, they will increase 


their opportunities to have positive learning experiences in the classroom. 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 


When ELLs arrive in their new classroom, they expect to have teachers who care about 
them as individuals with different learning needs. Culturally Responsive Teaching (CRT) goes 
beyond placing decorations in the classroom. An authentic understanding of and connection with 
ELLs’ cultural backgrounds are needed. As Gay (2002) stated, CRT is about using “cultural 
characteristics, experiences, and perspectives of ethnically diverse students as means for teaching 
them more effectively” (p. 106). Incorporating ELLs’ culture into the classroom is a must for 


improving academic achievement. 


However, many teachers are inadequately prepared to teach ELLs. Hammond (2015) 
proposed four core areas for developing CRT: awareness, learning partnership, information 
processing, and community building. Awareness is about developing sociopolitical consciousness 
and understanding the privilege that society gives to some individuals while others are at a 
disadvantage because of their race, gender, class, or native language. Also, Villegas and Lucas 


(2002) asserted that sociocultural consciousness or awareness 15 understanding the way people 
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think and behave, and how they are influenced by their culture. Thus, CRT understands students’ 
cultural differences, provides them with the same learning opportunities, and avoids social 
inequities. The second core area is learning partnership. Establishing an authentic connection with 
ELLs requires an effort from teachers to put aside their own culture and embrace the diversity that 
students bring to their classroom. In order to do that, teachers need to examine their own cultural 
identity first (Villegas & Lucas, 2002). An authentic connection with the teacher will help ELLs 
to feel more confident in the classroom. As noted by Hammond (2015), “а social-emotional 
partnership between the teacher and students deepens learning” (p. 19). The third core area is 
information processing, which focuses on how to help ELLs process the information they are 
learning. In order to do that, teachers need to know how culture impacts the brain’s information 
process and the strategies for developing high-order thinking skills. The final core area is 
community building. CRT concentrates on integrating different cultural practices in a safe 


environment that will enrich the learning process (Hammond, 2015). 


What does it mean to be a culturally responsive teacher? 


Being a culturally responsive teacher is more than having a shallow understanding of the 
ELLs’ culture. Culturally responsive teachers, as asserted by Toppel (2015), use students’ cultural 
knowledge and previous experiences to make learning encounters more effective and meaningful 
for them. For learning encounters to be meaningful, teachers need to understand their students. 
One way to do this is by building rapport with them. Gay (2010) stated that positive relationships 
are one of the essential pillars of culturally responsive pedagogy. Therefore, culturally responsive 
teachers need to start building relationships or rapport with their students from day one especially 
with the students whose cultural background is different from their own (Toppel, 2015). As Gay 
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(2002) explained, “We cannot teach what we do not know and this applies to both student 
population and subject matter" (p. 106). Also, Toppel (2015) suggested other strategies that 
teachers may use to get to know their students, such as talking with parents, observing students in 
different school settings, having non-structured conversations, and arranging conversations with 


the students in their native language. 


Furthermore, culturally responsive teachers have a multicultural perspective of teaching 
and learning that fits the needs of a diverse society. Teachers no longer need to be tied to the 
teaching and learning needs of their own society; they have to embrace diversity and 
multiculturalism in their practice. Villegas and Lucas (2002) noted that culturally responsive 
teachers are socioculturally conscious and recognize that there are different ways of perceiving 
reality according to the individual culture. This is why culturally responsive teachers use 
culturally responsive instruction and multicultural content (Gay, 2002). They use students’ 
cultural knowledge for selecting culturally appropriate texts to engage students’ voices and build 
on their previous knowledge (Toppel, 2015). Also, culturally responsive teachers see themselves 
as agents of change, responsible for making schools more inclusive and responsive for all 
students. Therefore, they focus on promoting the student-centered approach where learners are the 
ones who drive their brains and construct their learning (Jones, 2007). Finally, culturally 
responsive teachers use the gathered knowledge of their students to tailor instruction according to 
their learning needs and build pedagogical bridges to connect prior knowledge with new 


knowledge (Gay, 2002). 
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Conclusion 


The acculturation process is challenging for both ELLs and teachers. ELLs need to adapt 
to the norms, rules, and policies of their new learning community and teachers need to put aside 
their own cultural background to avoid cultural bias and embrace their students’ cultural diversity. 
Furthermore, culturally responsive teaching practices and strategies are needed to reduce FLA in 
the classroom. This can be accomplished in a classroom environment where ELLs feel safe and 
confident when communicating in the target language with their teachers and peers. A positive 
classroom environment also enhances the sense of belonging and community in ELLs. Finally, 
culturally responsive teachers understand that ELLs’ culture is deeply embedded in the way ELLs 
learn and as a result, they implement culturally responsive instruction by using ELLs’ cultural 
knowledge and previous learning experiences. Also, they incorporate culturally diverse text to 


give the students the opportunity to learn from different perspectives to make learning holistic. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


This chapter develops the rationale for creating a series of professional development 
workshops for teachers to implement the best culturally responsive practices and strategies for 
helping ELLs to reduce their level of anxiety during the acculturation process in the American 
school system. To accomplish these goals, teachers need to know how the acculturation process, 
foreign language anxiety, and teachers’ culturally responsive practices affect ELLs performance 


and second language acquisition. 


First, the acculturation process occurs as ELLs adapt to their new learning community 
because they have already developed a sense of group identity based on the norms, values, and 
beliefs of their own culture (Herrera & Murry, 2015). These are also known as mental models or 
schema. As explained by Hammond (2015), a schema is the set of mental scripts that individuals 
have about their own culture. Therefore, the novelty of their new school culture in comparison to 


the ELLs’ previously established schema may make the acculturation process difficult. 


Moreover, it is paramount for teachers to understand the deep aspects of culture which are 
often difficult to perceive. Usually, teachers are knowledgeable of the surface or observable 
aspects of the ELLs’ cultures, such as food, music, and festivals but, as Hammond (2015) 
asserted, teachers, take no notice of “the view of good and bad that guides ethics, spirituality 


health, and theories of group harmony” (p. 23). Teachers need to know their ELLs’ deep culture 


to provide better learning opportunities that will help them to adapt to their new learning school 
culture. As stated by Gay (2002), "students' academic achievement will improve when they are 


taught through their own cultural and experiential filters" (p. 106). 


Second, adapting to the new learning environment where the target language is used may 
cause foreign language anxiety (FLA). FLA is “the feeling of tension and apprehension associated 
with second language contexts" (Gregersen, 2007, p. 210). The negative feelings that ELLs 
experience in the classroom may be caused by previous negative experiences with the target 
language. According to Tran et al. (2013), negative feelings may cause loss of self-confidence, 
interest, and willingness to communicate in the target language. The fear of being ridiculed or 
losing face in front of their peers creates high levels of anxiety in ELLs when using the target 


language. 


Furthermore, there are cultural differences between the ELLs’ former and new classrooms 
that generate anxiety, such as stereotypes, learning approaches, and interactions (Zheng & Cheng, 
2018). ELLs deal with stereotypes of being low achievers and slow learners. As a result, teachers 
usually set low expectations for ELLs because of their lack of English proficiency. This is 
explained by Hammond (2015) as implicit bias, “the unconscious attitudes and stereotypes that 
shape our responses to certain groups because of their race, socioeconomic status, gender, or 
language background" (p. 91). Teachers need to know that lack of English proficiency does not 
mean that ELLs are not able to reach higher academic expectations in the classroom. As noted by 
Shapiro et al. (2014), ELLs need scaffolding to facilitate learning and second language 
development. Also, Gay (2002) stated that teachers need to teach cultural scaffolding to their 


students for them to use their cultural experience and increase their academic achievement. 
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Third, culturally responsive teaching is needed for helping ELLs to feel welcome, secure, 
and confident in the classroom. Culturally responsive teachers “understand that the students’ ways 
of thinking, behaving, and being are deeply influenced by their race, ethnicity, social class, and 
language” (Villegas & Lucas, 2002, p. 22). As a result, they incorporate their ELLs’ cultural 
backgrounds in their classes to make teaching more effective and increase their academic 
achievement. Also, a culturally responsive teaching approach recognizes that cultural differences 
between teachers and students may cause anxiety in the classroom. To avoid that situation, 
culturally responsive teachers, as noted by Villegas and Lucas (2002), need to know their own 


cultural identity before teaching students with a different cultural background. 


Finally, culturally responsive teachers know that building rapport with ELLs is crucial for 
understanding their cultural and learning needs. As stated by Webb and Barrett (2014), building 
interpersonal relationships is necessary for the transmission of ideas between teachers and 
students. Also, Frisby (2018) claimed rapport is paramount for teacher and student success. 
Building rapport with ELLs is an effective way to learn about their culture, previous learning 


experiences, learning expectations, and needs. 


I have designed a series of three professional development workshops for ELL teachers to 
address the issues described above. In the first workshop, teachers will learn the negative impact 
that the acculturation process has on ELLs’ performance and language development, and how 
they can help ELLs ease the stress levels during this process by implementing coping strategies. 
In the second workshop, teachers will learn about foreign language anxiety (FLA), its effects in 
the language classroom, and different strategies to keep its levels low to increase ELLs’ learning. 
In the third workshop, teachers will learn the implications of being culturally responsive teachers 


and culturally responsive practices that they can develop to have a better understanding of ELLs’ 
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cultural background and learning needs. When the three professional workshops have concluded, 
teachers will have a clear understanding of how culture is deeply embedded in the teaching and 
learning process. Also, they will be prepared to implement the strategies presented in the 
workshops directly in their classroom. Finally, they will self-reflect on their teaching practices, 
and the changes they need to make to provide ELLs with the same experiences and opportunities 


as their English peers to make learning equitable. 
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Chapter 4: Final project - Teacher Professional Development 


This chapter presents a series of three professional development workshops where teachers 
will have the opportunity to see more in-depth the acculturation process that ELLs go through and 
the support they need to reduce foreign language anxiety; they will also learn how to incorporate 
culturally responsive teaching practices into their classrooms. The workshops can be conducted 
by ESL teachers who are seeking to create a more inclusive school culture where ELLs develop a 
sense of belonging and community. The expectation is that different members of the school 
community attend the professional developments to develop an awareness of these issues and 
provide the ELLs with the support they need to succeed in their learning community, not just in 


their ESL classes. 


The first professional development discusses the acculturation process. The presentation 
starts by providing a definition of culture. Teachers need to have a clear understanding of culture 
since it is a core concept for this professional development (See Appendix A, Slide 2). Then the 
terms enculturation and acculturation are discussed. This will help teachers understand that the 
terms are not interchangeable (See Appendix A, Slide 3). The workshop facilitator will also 
introduce the U-curve hypothesis and its different phases. This will help teachers understand the 
different phases that ELLs go through as they adapt to their new school culture (See Appendix A, 
Slide 4). The strategies presented in this professional development are establishing a community 


from day one, learning students’ names, using icebreakers, incorporating diverse cultural 


perspectives, and partner sharing (See Appendix A, Slides 5 to 9). At the end of the presentation, 
the teachers will be given time to share their insights with their colleagues and self-reflect about 


their teaching practices (See Appendix A, Slide 10). 


The second professional development focuses on foreign language anxiety. Definitions of 
FLA are introduced; this will help teachers to have a broad understanding of FLA (See Appendix 
B Slide 11). Then Krahens’ Affective filter Hypothesis will be explained. The hypothesis helps 
teachers to understand the importance of keeping anxiety levels low for learning to happen (See 
Appendix B, Slide 12). To give more visual input about the topic a short film about anxiety will 
be presented (See Appendix B, Slide 13). Then the following strategies will be discussed: create a 
classroom safe space, teach songs, use humor in the classroom, provide opportunities for group 
work, and create a learning space that promotes creativity (See Appendix B, Slides 14 to 18). 
When the presentation has concluded, teachers will have the opportunity to discuss the 
implication of FLA in their classroom and the strategies that can be used in their next lessons (See 


Appendix B, Slide19). 


The third professional development centers on culturally responsive teaching practices. 
Two definitions of culturally responsive teaching are presented to help teachers build a solid 
concept of the term (See Appendix C, Slides 20 to 21). Also, six characteristics of culturally 
responsive teachers are described. This will help teachers to identify the characteristics that they 
already have and the ones that they need to develop (See Appendix C, Slide 22). To provide 
teachers with a better understanding of CRT, a culturally responsive practices video will be 
presented (See Appendix C, Slide 23). The strategies described in this section are to activate the 
students’ previous knowledge, build trust and rapport, incorporate culturally appropriate texts, 


incorporate ELLs cultural capital, and account for language differences (See Appendix C, Slides 
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24 to 29). At the end of the presentation, teachers will share their insights about culturally 
responsive teaching and how they can make their teaching practices more culturally responsive 


(See Appendix C, Slide 30). 


When the professional developments have concluded teachers will be encouraged to apply 
at least two of the strategies presented in their future lessons. Also, teachers will be invited to 
make a self-reflection of their teaching practices and the changes that have to be done for making 
instruction more inclusive for culturally diverse students (See Appendix C, Slide 31). Making 


school an equitable learning place for all students is the final pursuit of this project. 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


The research I conducted for this project has given me deep insights into the socio-cultural 
changes that ELLs undergo during their acculturation process in the American school system. 
ELLs experience a challenging and stressful time at school due to the differences between their 
new and former school cultures. The schema that ELLs have of their previous school system does 
not match the expectation and norms of their new school system, and as a result, they need to 
make adjustments to fit into their new school culture. This cultural clash is more significant in the 
classroom where ELLs have to interact with their teachers and peers using the target language. 
The pressures of learning new content in the target language and of expressing ideas and thoughts 
with limited English proficiency generates foreign language anxiety which interferes with ELLs’ 


learning and achievement. 


Moreover, I have learned that schools need to be more inclusive by implementing 
culturally diverse curricula and promoting culturally responsive teaching practices. American 
schools can no longer serve to maintain social inequities, but rather must foster social 
transformation and equity in education (Villegas & Lucas, 2002). Culturally responsive teaching 
acknowledges the importance of ELLs’ cultural background and as result incorporates culturally 
diverse texts in instruction. Culturally diverse texts allow the students to “learn about a wide 
range of ethnic individual groups; contextualizing issues within race, class, ethnicity, and gender; 


and including multiple kinds of knowledge and perspectives” (Gay, 2002, p. 108). Also, culturally 


diverse teaching promotes а low anxiety learning atmosphere in the classroom where ELLs feel 
comfortable, confident, and secure when communicating using the target language. Making a 


classroom a safe place for ELLs is paramount for learning to take place. 


I hope that the professional development workshops presented in this project help to raise 
awareness of the important role that the acculturation process plays in ELLs’ adaptation period to 
the American school culture. Also, I hope that teachers can have a clear understanding of how 
foreign language anxiety affects ELLs’ learning, performance, and achievement and how 
culturally responsive teaching practices and strategies can help to ease this process. As a teacher 
myself, I am aware that teachers’ time is valuable; between planning, teaching, grading, faculty 
meetings, and extra school activities there is limited time to implement new information learned 
in professional developments. This is why the professional development workshops aim to present 
strategies that can have practical implications for teachers. I hope that at the end of the workshops 


teachers can implement at least two of the strategies presented in their classes. 


Furthermore, I hope to see that the products I have created can be used for culturally 
responsive teachers who are seeking to promote a more inclusive learning community in their 
schools where ELLs’ diverse cultural backgrounds and knowledge are seen as an enriching part of 
holistic learning. Also, I expect that teachers who decided to implement the professional 
development workshops would include other members such as administrators, counselors, and 
psychologists because ELLs’ integration into their new school is a shared responsibility. Finally, I 
expect that after the teachers attend the professional development workshops, they can self-reflect 
on their teaching practices and make the necessary changes they think will benefit the integration 


and learning process of their students. 
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Аррепдіх 


Appendix А: Slides 


a 
қаз re The | 
eve. Acculturation 





What іс Culture? 


“Culture is a fuzzy set of basic 
assumptions and values, orientations to 
life, beliefs, policies, procedures and 
behavioural conventions that are shared 
by a group of people, and that influence 
(but do not determine) each member's 
behaviour and his/her interpretation of 
the ‘meaning’ of other people's 
behaviour" (Spencer-Oatey, 2012). 


Enculturation & Acculturation 


In the process of enculturation “we аге 
gradually initiated into our home or native 
culture, and almost without even knowing it, we 
developa sense of group identity that forms our 
set of values, guides, beliefs, patterns our 
actions and channels our expectation" 

(Herrera & Мшггау, 2015). 


In the acculturation process we are "adjusting to a new or non-native 
culture” (Herrera & Murray, 2015). 
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U-Curve Hypothesis 


Honeymoon phase + phase 
The individual experiences a sense of The individual not only respects but 


exhilaration and euphoria for the aise affirms cross-cultural differences. 
novelty of his new life and culture 


Hostility phase umor phase 
The individual expersences tmpatienc Th 


individual learns to confront the new 
anxiety, frustration and even anger. 


cultural environment en more effectve 


Establish a Community of Learning from Day 1 


“Creating community on day one will 
set the tone for the entire semester 
and give the students a readily 
available support system as they 
adapt to their new environment” 
(Shapiro et al., 2014.). 
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Learn Your Students’ Names 


“When students are referred to by name, 
they are given the sense that the instructor 
knows who they are and cares about them" 
(Shapiro et al., 2014). 


To remember students’ names teachers can 
use: name tags, note cards with spelling and 
pronunciation or a seating chart with the 
students’ names and pictures. 


Use lcebreakers 


"When students know one another іп a class, they 
аге more likely to approach each other before and 
after class to ask for help with homework, seek out 
a study buddy, share notes from a missed lecture, 


t simply make friends" (Shapiro et al., 2014). 
or simply make friends" (Shapiro et a ) ТЕРЕКЕ ЕК, 


Some icebreaker activities teachers сап use at the 
beginning ofa course are mix and mingle, people 
bingo, two truths anda lie, birthday lineup, and 
show and tell. 
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Incorporate Diverse Cultural Perspectives 


"Teachers find ways of incorporating into their teaching 
cultural patterns that are known со the children from 
their home and community experiences" (Villegas and 
Lucas, 2002) 


"Many instructors tend to choose texts and other 
materials chat are from the Western orientation. 
Although this is necessary for some topics (eg. 
introduction со Western civilization or US, history), 
there may be opportunities for faculty to diversify the 
perspectives presented even if the topics are not 
centered ол other countries or culture" 

(Shapiro et al., 2014), 


Partner Sharing 


"Partner sharing, often referred to as 
‘turn and talk’, is a great way to allow for 
variations in how students from different 
cultural groups prefer to communicate. 
Partner sharing also calls for active 
participation among students and elicits 
language and communication" 

(Toppel, 2015). 
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Time to Share б Self Reflect 


. What is my ELLs cultural backgrond? 


. In which phase of the U-Curve 
Hypothesis are my ELLs? 


. What | am doing to help my ELLs to 
adapt to the school culture? 


4. Which of the strategies presented can 


| use right away in my classroom? 
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Appendix В: Slides 


Foreign Language Anxiety 


"Foreign language anxiety is the feeling of 
tension and apprehension specifically 
associated with second language contexts” 
(Gregerson, 2007). 


“Foreign language anxiety a distinct complex 
of self-perfections, beliefs, feelings, and 
behaviors related to classroom language 
learning arising from uniqueness of language 
learning process" (Tran et al., 2013). 





Krashen’s Affective Filter Hypothesis 


“When the filter is "up", а learner's 
understanding and processing of the language 
input would be reduced” 

(Dewaele at al., 2017). 


"FL learners can have a better academic 
performance when their 'affective filter is low, ЖӘЕ 
Le. when they do not have an emotional 

barrier raised while exposed to language 

learning situations” (Dolean, 20 16). 


Second Language Anxiety 


SLA Video 
Мага 
information 


Sevcoeud Language Ялан in, (2DIz, December ІЗІ, 
[viden]. YouTube, 
hip serm eo pu be inna c Fs | ET Халі 
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Create a Classroom Safe Space 


“Teachers should provide class 
structures that ensure that their 
students’ basic need to feel safe is met, 
and they should make clear that language 
learning entails making mistakes, and 
mistakes are not demonstrations of 
failure, buta process of learning” 
(Zheng & Cheng, 2018). 


Teaching Songs 


“Music can enhance cognitive mechanisms 
invalved in language learning. Listening to 
music can also have an impact on the 
affective variables that shape human behavior 
by evoking strong emotions and thus, have 
the potential to change the mood valence" 
(Dolean, 2016). 
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Use Humor in the Classroom 


“The effects of positive emotion go beyond 
pleasant feelings: they enhance learners’ ability 
to notice things in the classroom environment 
and strengthen their awareness of language 
input" (Dewaele at al., 2017). 


"Sympathetic laughter is appreciated when 
things went wrong because it defused a 
potential negative emotional atmosphere" 
(Dewaele at al., 2017). 


Group Work 


“Students are less anxious in the FL classes 
when they work in groups rather than when 
they are being singled out” (Dolean, 2016). 


"Class size with smaller groups engendering a 
better atmosphere, more individual use of FL 
and the establishment of closer social bonds 
with peers" (Dewaele at al., 2017). 
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Create а Learning Space that Promotes Creativity 


“Positive classroom activities can boost FL learners’ 
levels of foreign language enjoyment. These included 
activities such as debates, making a film, or preparing 
group presentation. What these activities have in 
common is that they empowered students, giving 
them a choice in shaping the activity so that it 
matched their concerns and interests. It confirmed 
that having a sense of autonomy and having to be 
creative enhances performance in the FL" 

(Dewaele at al., 2017). 


Time to Share 5 Self Reflect 


. How can | keep my students’ affective 
filter low? 


. How do negative feelings affect second 
laguage learning? 


. Аге my students experiencing FLA? 
What am | doing to help them? 


. Which of the strategies presented can | 
use right away in my classroom? 
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Appendix С: Slides 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 


“Culturally responsive teaching is 
defined as using the cultural 
characteristics, experiences and 
perspectives of ethnically diverse 
students as conduits for teaching 
them more effectively” 


(Gay, 2002, p. 106). 





Culturally Responsive Teaching 


“An educator's ability to recognize students cultural displays 
of learning and meaning making and respond positively and 
constructively with teaching moves that use cultural 
knowledge as a scaffold to connect what the student knows to 
new concepts and content in order to promote effective 
information processing, All the while, the educator 
understands the importance of being in a relationship and 
having a social-emotional connection to the student in order 
to create a safe space for learning" (Hammond, 2015, p. 15). 


Six Characteristics of Culturally Responsive Teache 


rs 


. Are socioculturally conscious. 

. Have affirming views of students from diverse 
backgrounds. 

. See themselves as responsible for and capable of bringing 
about change to make school more equitable. 

. Understand how learners construct knowledge and are 
capable of promoting knowledge construction. 

. Know about the students’ lives. 

. Design instruction that builds on what their students, 
already know while stretching them beyond the familiar. 

(Villegas & Lucas, 2002) 
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Culturally Responsive Practices 


More 
information 


Juppening fehoolwde Catara Rexperume rectie 
(2000, june 181. [Video YouTube. 
Irtipnzivrsen: ya uta bes combate verre ЕМ | B 


ELLs are not blank sheets of paper. They have 
rich knowledge of diverse topics in their 
native language and culture. 

"Culturally responsive teachers build 
pedagogical bridge to connect ELLs previous 
knowledge with new content" (Gay, 2002). 
Some strategies that can be used in the 
classroom are: brainstorming, graphic 
organizers, concept maps, and finding 
out tables. 
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Building Trust and Rapport 


Rapport is defined "as а mutual trusting, respectful, 
enjoyable, and positive connection between 
instructors and students" (Frisby, 2018). 


“Trust begins with listening, Listening communicates a 
sense of respect for and an interest in the students’ 
contributions” (Hammond, 2015). 


“Students will begin to feel cared for when they 
recognize and experience familiar forms of affection 
and nurturing” (Hammond, 2015). 


Rapport Strategies 


Hammond, 2015 suggested the three following strategies to build rapport. 


è Express care in nonverbal ways that show your concern. 
Make eye contact, give the students your undivided attention, and use body language to convey your 
attention. 


* Find time to play and have fun as a class. 
Give the students the opportunity to socialize and build relationships. 


è Согот to practice affirmation. 
Adfirm students’ culture and their linguistic identity and the contributions that they make to the 


school community. 
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Incorporate Culturally Appropriated Texts 


“Culturally appropriate texts engage 
students’ voices and incorporate students’ 
funds of knowledge" (Toppel, 2015). 


Resources like books, movies, and videos 
that positively depict ELLs' culture and that 
are relevant to the class content. 


“Тһе academic achievement of ethnically 
diverse students will improve when they are 
taught through their own cultural and 
experiential filters" (Gay, 2002). 


Incorporate ELLs' culture in the instruction and 
give them the opportunity to use and share 
their skills and cultural knowledge in the 
classroom. 
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Account for Language Differences 


“Culture strongly influences communication styles and 
how people convey understanding to others. it is 
imperative that we do not dismiss students as being 
uneducated, illiterate, or undignified simply because the 
way they communicate is not standard" (Toppel, 2015). 


Culturally responsive teachers find ways to provide 
nonnative English speakers the support they need to 
overcome the language barrier. 

Offering ELLs supplemental materials in their native 
language is helpful to improve student content 
understanding, 


Time to Share & Self Reflect 


. What do | need to change to make my teaching 
practices culturally responsive? 


‚ Which of the 6 culturally responsive teacher 
characteristics do | need to work on? 


. How | ean incorporate my ELLs’ culture into 
instruction? 


. Which of the strategies presented can | use right 
away in my classroom? 
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Final Reflection 


1. How сап | make my teaching practices more inclusive for 
eulturally diverse students! 

2. How сап | createa positive classroom atmosphere where FLA із 
kept low? 

3. How сап | incorporate the strategies | have learned in my future 
lessons? 
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